INTRODUCTION

CT | ^HE assumption is that the newly-born child
I will be called upon, some day, to reign over
JL this great Empke. But, up to the present,
we have no means of knowing his qualifications or
fitness. From his childhood, this boy will be surrounded
by sycophants and flatterers by the score and will be
taught to believe himself as of a superior creation. A
line will be drawn between him and the people he will
be called to rule over. In due course he will be sent
round on a world tour, and a morganatic alliance will
follow, and the end of it all will be that the country will
have to foot the bill."

In the year 1894 these opinions were grimly spoken
by-Mr. Kek Hardie in the House of Commons, Sk
William Harcourt had just moved and Mr. Balfour had
seconded the resolution "that a humble Address be
presented to Her Majesty to congratulate Her Majesty
on the birth of a son and hek to H.R.H. the Duke and
H.R.H, the Duchess of York."

Mr. Kek Hardie's protesting words were far from
being representative of the general public feeling at
that time. Nearer to that feeling were the jubilant
phrases which were sounded by the preacher in St.
Paul's Cathedral on the Sunday following the bkth of
the Prince. "There has been born, by the goodness of
God, a great-grandson to our Sovereign, a son to the
Duke of York, an heir to sit, if it so please God, Jn
years to come, upon the Throne of this Realm." The
general joy, in fact, was over the comforting news that
Queen Victoria could now look upon a son, a grandson,
and a great-grandson, all in the direct line of succession
to her Throne. Yet, even in the midst of the jubilation,